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THE CLAIMS OF TEACHING TO THE RANK OF A PROFESSION. 


BY J. P~. WICKERSHAM. 


LrarNxep men have taught in school and college; the cause of education 
has been commended by statesmen and philosophers; States, convinced of 
the necessity of intellectual and moral training, have made magnificent 
appropriations to promote it ;—but notwithstanding all these things, teach- 
ing has never been regarded with that general favor which its importance 
would seem to demand. There have been teachers in ancient, as well as in 
modern times—in Greece and Rome, as well as in England and the United 
States,—but at no time, and in no country, has there been a regularly con- 
stituted teacher’s profession. 

There are but three professions that are called learned: those of law, 
medicine and theology. The task that has been assigned, in this report, is 
to consider the claims of teaching to a similar rank. 

The origin of the word profession, as at present used with reference to a 
particular business, is somewhat obscure, and it would be difficult even to 
give an exact definition of it. From what is generally implied by the 
term, however, it is clear that before any business can assume the rank of a 
profession, it must be characterized by certain requirements, and conform to 
certain conditions. Among these are: 1. It must have a noble aim. 2. Its 
operations must not be merely mechanical, but scientific in their character. 
3. It must require on the part of its members a learned general education. 
4. Its nature must be such as to render special preparation necessary to 
success, 5, It should have provided an authority, competent to decide 
upon the qualifications of those who apply for membership. Admitting 
that the professions of law, medicine and theology possess these require- 
ments and answer these conditions, the inquiry is to be made as to whether 
the same is true respecting teaching. 
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1. Has teaching a noble aim? Teaching is the conducting of the process 
by which the organs of the body and the faculties of the mind are devel- 
oped and trained; and, surely, no human aim can be higher or nobler. 
“Man,” said Pope, ‘is the noblest work of God ;” and, He who knew man 
best, gave him dominion “ over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.” From this, it appears evident that 
man is considered by his Maker as the head of the animal world, the crown- 
ing glory of creation. It is honorable to labor on the farm or in the work- 
shop; but, however necessary Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts may be 
to the existence or well-being of the human family, the tilling of the land, 
the modeling of machinery, or the construction of railroads, palaces, or 
pyramids, can hardly be compared in importance to the education of man 
himself, the agent upon whom the success of the work depends. 

The science of Medicine is founded in the relations of certain mineral, 
vegetable, and animal substances to the human system ; but, as the body is 
less important than the mind that animates it, it cannot be that, when pro- 
perly understood, a science which includes both body and mind should be 
considered inferior to one less expansive. It is not an object of less dignity 
to train, by judicious means, the body to a healthy growth than it is by 
appropriate remedies to remove disease from the system; and, the training 
of the body is but a small part of the object of education. 

The profession of the law is founded upon man’s social relations, and its 
highest aim seems to be to secure, by means of courts and juries, the proper 
observance of those relations. Teaching assumes to do more than this. It 
not only requires teachers to acquaint themselves with the relations which 
one man or one community of men bears to another, but it proposes to 
make such knowledge universal ; and, to secure obedience to the great com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” not by the verdict of 
a jury, the decision of a judge, or the counsel of men learned in the law, 
but by so cultivating the understanding, training the habits, and forming 
the character of youth, that the spontaneous impulses of their own hearts 
may dictate the right. 

But, contrasts aside, what nobler object can there be than that of educat- 
ing the whole people? The most perfect government would fail among 
ignorant and immoral men; the most perfect schemes of reform, planned by 
the philanthropist or the patriot, would prove fruitless if not based upon 
awakened intelligence. Among a people devoid of education, government 
becomes anarchy ; reform, fanaticism; science, magic; religion, superstition. 
Shut up the schools and colleges of our country, and you at once palsy all 
improvement; you cripple agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; you 
dam up the fountains of literature and science; you sap the foundations of 
our republican government; you undermine the very fabric of society ; you 
blast as with mildew breath, the glorious religious fruit of the reformation, 
= send men back to revel mid the darkness and superstition of the Middle 
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An artist stood before a rough block just from the quarry. He gazed 
intently upon the stone.—None but his eye could detect the beauty which 
lay concealed therein. He began his work, Chip by chip the rude mass 
was slowly chiseled away. Days, and weeks, and years were spent in the 
toilsome task; but, behold, from the rough stone there has appeared a 
beautiful statue, whose veins swell with the coursing life-blood, whose lips 
utter words.—“ What the art of the sculptor is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is toa human soul;” so, the teacher, by labor as toilsome as that of 
the artist, would give grace, beauty and intelligence to the too often rude 
material that tests his skill. His mission is to form the manners, to culti- 
vate the taste, to awaken the slumbering intellect, to store the mind with 
useful knowledge, to kindle in the heart pure and lofty sentiments, and to 
expand the soul until it can enjoy a just apprehension of nature and of God, 
Than this object, earth presents none greater or nobler. 

2. Are the operations of Teaching scientific in their character, or are 
they merely mechanical? “The term profession,” says Dr. Webster, “is 
not applied to an occupation merely mechanical.” If teaching, therefore, 
be a mere imitative process or a mechanical art, it has no claims to be called 
a profession. It is acknowledged that some of the processes of teaching 
are in part mechanical. Such is, to a considerable extent, the case with the 
teaching of writing, drawing, instrumental music, and painting ; and, per- 
haps, to a more limited extent, it may be true in the teaching of other 
branches. But surgical operations are mechanical, as are likewise all legal 
forms; so that in this respect, teaching does not differ from Medicine or 
Law. 

Apart from this, however, it is claimed that teaching is a science, and that 
he who would teach well must teach according to fixed principles. The end 
proposed by education, is the training and development of the physical, 
intellectual and moral powers of man; and, this end, like other important 
objects, can only be attained by the systematic application of appropriate 
means. To attain it, the relation of man to circumstances—of the human 
mind to nature as the subject of knowledge—must be known and applied. 
A farmer, before he can cultivate his land successfully, must know the 
nature of tiie soil and the means by which it can be improved; and this 
knowledge is called the science of agriculture. The physician, before he 
can skillfully practice his profession, should understand the structure and 
functions of the human body and its relations to Materia Medica ; and upon 
these principles the science of Medicine is based. In a similar manner, the 
teacher, before he can teach well, must acquaint himself with the educa- 
tional capabilities of the human body and the human mind, and the means 
nature furnishes for conducting the process of teaching ; and here, too, may 
be found principles, which, when systematically arranged, are well worthy 
of being designated a science, and I hesitate not to say the greatest and 
noblest of sciences—the science of man. 

An additional reason why the teacher should study the constitution of 
mind and its phenomena, may be found in the fact that there is a natural 
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order of development in the mental faculties, which should be observed in 
teaching. First, the principle of curiosity prompts the child to look, to 
notice, to examine, to inquire; next, memory fills her store-house with the 
words, things, facts and phenomena; and, then, reason mounts her throne 
to classify, to generalize and to form inductions. The teacher who would 
reverse this order, or unskillfully follow it, will greatly mar his work. 

There is likewise a logical order which should be observed in the teach- 
ing of any branch of study.—There is a proper place to begin, appropriate 
steps to follow in succession, and a natural conclusion.—Each branch of 
study is to the pupil a ladder, up which he is required to climb. This 
ladder the teacher should base upon the simple ideas the child possesses, 
and, then, allow him to mount, by easy but sure graduations, upward. This 
logicial order in study—this right method of teaching—is not merely me- 
chanical, but deeply philosophical. 

The government of a human being, in any circumstances, is a delicate and 
responsible task. Every thinking parent knows that, without system, he 
cannot govern his child, and, with his utmost care and study his child is 
not always well governed. An intimate knowledge of human nature, and 
of the motives which actuate human conduct, ability to detect the cause of 
disorder and to administer an appropriate remedy, a well-arranged system 
of principles applicable to the government of children—these, and only 
these, will enable a teacher to secure good order in his school. 

In the knowledge the teacher requires of the constitution of mind and 
its relations, of the order in which its faculties are naturally developed, of 
the method to be observed in successful teaching, and in school govern- 
ment, he must base his principles upon the broad, solid foundations of 
science ; and his teaching must be ill-directed and its results uncertain, who 
is not guided by the light of scientific truth. 

It is true, however, and I acknowledge it even among teachers with 
shame, that far too much of our teaching, both in school and college, has 
been mechanical, a mere routine of learning lessons and reciting them. 
Our teachers and professors have been far too regardless of the Philosophy 
of Education, and many have taught on, seldom questioning as to whether 
their methods of teaching were right or wrong. Happily, a brighter day 
is dawning for the Profession of Teaching. Teachers are everywhere ex- 
perimenting. Thinking men among them will systematize the results of 
these experiments; and teaching will eventually be ranked, where it is 
maintained its scientific basis entitles it to be, among the Jearned professions. 

3. Does Teaching require a learned general education, on the part of 
those who practice it? Lawyers, Doctors and Theologians are expected to 
possess, in addition to the special knowledge required for the practice of 
their professions, a learned general education. It may perhaps be true that 
teachers are not at present, generally, as well informed as the members of 
the other professions ; but if it were fair to judge the standing of a profes- 
sion by the ignorance of individual members, it is feared that no profession 
could claim a very high standard of learning. 
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Law has its pettifogers, Medicine its quacks, and Theology its pretenders. 
We have known Doctors who had bought their Theses at graduation for 
want of ability to write them, Lawyers who could not spell half the words 
in the English language, or write three consecutive sentences grammatically, 
and Preachers who were almost entirely destitute of all literary or scientific 
information. It is readily granted, however, that Law, Medicine, and Theo- 
logy all require a learned general education, on the part of those who would 
fully master their principles and appropriately apply them; and this, it is 
claimed, is equally the case with teaching. 

A man cannot teach what he does not know; hence, teachers should be 
acquainted at least with all the branches of study in which they give in- - 
struction. It is insisted, further, that he who would teach even small chil- 
dren well should possess extensive knowledge. It is a gross error to suppose 
that teachers in primary schools require but a limited education. They 
need an intimate acquaintance with the youthful mind and character, and 
such a knowledge of literature and natural science as will enable them to 
enliven every lesson with suitable illustrations, satisfy the active curiosity 
of the young, and awaken in their pupils a love of study and a thirst for 
knowledge. 

A teacher cannot know too much. The very staple of his profession is 
learning. There is no event in history, no fact in experience, no sentiment 
in poetry, no principle in science—nothing that has ever been written, 
known, or thought,—that cannot be made to subserve the purpose of teach- 
ing. Those who propose becoming members of the other professions, expect 
to obtain their general education from the teacher, and if it be required that 
this should be a learned education, teachers themselves must be learned. 
All men look to our educational institutions as the fountains from which 
issue streams of learning, and the thirst of those who seek earnestly for 
truth, cannot be slaked in shallow waters. 

For these reasons, Teaching does require a learned general education, on 
the part of those who practice it. 

4, Is the nature of Teaching such as to render special preparation neces- 
sary to success? If a business require no special preparation to fit those 
who engage in it for properly discharging its duties, it is every man’s busi- 
ness and cannot be made a distinct profession. If even all good scholars, or 
persons who had been well tauglit, could teach, teaching could not be called 
a profession, because, in that case, it would be a mere incident of good 
scholarship. Lawyers and Doctors obtain a general academica! or colle- 
giate education, and afterward study their profession; and, this special 
preparation, I am ready to maintain, teaching also requires. 

We know, indeed, that certain enemies of the establishment of schools 
for the training of Teachers, and, consequently of the Teachers’ profession, 
have asserted that there can be no special instruction to teachers, apart 
from the branches taught; and that one who is well taught according to a 
good method, will be a good teacher if he can be made one.—Hence, it 
would follow that all Academies and Colleges, which have thorough and 
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well directed plans of teaching, must train good teachers, though they do 
not profess to make good Lawyers, Doctors or Ministers, and though the 
fact is palpable that thousands of good scholars fail as teachers. I deny 
most emphatically the truth of this doctrine. It is a gross fallacy and a 
libel upon the Teachers’ profession. IT admit that there are those who have 
a natural aptness to teach, as there are those who have a natural aptness for 
other kinds of business, and that such persons, after having received a good 
education, can teach well; but such an exception does not invalidate the 
rule that special preparation is generally necessary or always beneficia), any 
more than it would render unnecessary Medical Colleges or Military Aca- 
demies, because some men who had never been trained in such institutions 
have exhibited great skill in performing surgical operations, or in marshall- 
ing an army on the day of battle. 

I admit, likewise, and have argued on a preceding page, that a teacher 
should possess a learned general education,—that the more thorough the 
mode in which he is taught, the better for him; but I maintain that, super- 
added to this, he should receive special preparation for the discharge of his 
professional duties, and that if teaching does not require this kind of pre- 
paration, it has little claim to the rank of a profession. 

Among the reasons which might be given why teachers should receive 
special preparation, is, that in general education, comparatively little atten- 
tion is devoted to the study of the philosophy of the human mind, espe- 
cially with reference to its educational capabilities, its relations to the means 
which may be employed to instruct and discipline it, and the natural order 
in which its faculties develop themselves or assume a teachable condition, 

Another reason why teachers should receive special preparation, is, that 
otherwise the philosophical method of presenting a subject to the mind of a 
pupil is apt to be overlooked,—that in the eagerness to reach the result, the 
result only receives attention, and not the gradual development of the sub- 
ject or the mutual relations existing among its several parts. <A traveler 
whirls along in car or steamboat, anxious only to reach the end of his jour- 
ney; so the student, engaged in acquiring a general education, struggles 
through his sciences, his languages, and his mathematics, careful only to 
secure the knowledge of which he is in search. The pilot or engineer, 
however, whose business it is to guide others, watches every turn to the 
right and to the left, and attends to every circumstance that happens by the 
way; so should the teacher acquaint himself with the path along which he 
would conduct the steps of his pupils, and with everything that can add 
interest to the journey. 

Bacon immortalized his name by pointing out the true method of inves- 
tigating nature. If Bacon’s methods are philosophical and require special 
study, a like philosophy may be found, and a philosophy equ:lly well 
worthy of special study, in the true method of teaching—the order of pro- 
cecding from the simple, clementary ideas of a subject to those more and 
more complex, until the mind can grasp the whole. 

Necessarily connected with teaching is school government; and a third 
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reason why a teacher should receive special preparation is, that school gov- 
ernment requires a special kind of knowledge which will not be gained 
from the study of the several branches of learning. No one, it is pre- 
sumed, will argue either that good scholarship qualifies a person for govern- 
ing a school, or that school government does not depend upon principles 
that may be studied and successfully practiced. It is freely admitted, that 
all persons, even with the most, careful study, cannot govern well; but this 
does not invalidate the truth of the principle, that study even in this respect 
is generally profitable. 

For these reasons, then, if a profession require special preparation on the 
part of its members in order to secure their success, teaching cannot be ex- 
eluded on that account. 

5. Has teaching any competent authority for deciding upon the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for membership ? 

Authorities with competent powers have been provided in the professions 
of law, medicine and theology, and there are obvious reasons why such 
should be the case in any profession. 

The standing of a profession is judged by the qualifications and conduct 
of its individual members; hence, as a measure of protection from imposi- 
tion, no person should be admitted to membership in it, without having 
submitted to a test of his qualifications. Suppose that any man at pleasure 
could assume the title of doctor or lawyer, and enter upon the practice of 
those professions, how long could they remain respectable? Or, how long 
could they be recognized as professions at all? That business which any 
person could follow, would not deserve the name of a profession. 

Until within the past three years, there was no competent authority, in 
Pennsylvania, to test the qualifications of teachers in the common schools. 
The old common school law, it is true, provided for the appointment of com- 
petent agents to conduct them, and they generally proved little better than 
a farce. Any body was permitted to teach. The farmer or mechanic to 
whom the winter afforded a few months of leisure; the young man who 
was desirous of making a little money, which he might perhaps spend in 
amusement, and, perhaps, at college; the broken-down lawyer, doctor or 
preacher; the halt, the lame, the indolent, and sometimes those partly deaf 
or nearly blind, found employment in teaching. In this state of things, 
teaching could not be called a profession—it was not even a regular busi- 
ness. 

But whilst what has been said is true of teaching as it was, it is not true 
of teaching as it is. Pennsylvania has at length a competent authority for 
testing the qualifications of her teachers, in the persons of the County 
Superintendents. Already some thousands of incompetent persons have 
been driven from the teachers’ ranks, much dead matter has been sloughed 
off, and a young but vigorous, distinct and independent profession is being 
organized. This is the work of the common school teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia, and little remains to perfect it but the co-operation of the teachers in 
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our higher institutions of learning. No one ought to be entitled to hold a 
Professional Certificate from a County Superintendent, a Diploma from a 
Normal School, or a place as teacher in any Seminary, Academy or College, 
who has not studied teaching professionally for at Icast the same length of 
time required to study for admission into the other professions. Let but 
this be done, and each teacher will speedily have the satisfaction of seeing 
conjoined with him, in the noble work of mental and moral improvement, a 
body of men at once courteous, honorable and intelligent. What has been 
done, however, is quite sufficient to establish the professional character of 
teaching, so far as it can be done by a provision for testing the qualifica- 
tions of those who desire to become teachers. 

The principal conditions that seem necessary to secure for any avocation 
the rank of a profession have been stated, and, I think, it has been proven 
that teaching answers these conditions. If so, an impartial public should 
award that rank to teaching which it justly merits. 

I might pause here and conclude that the claims of teaching to the rank 
of a profession had been established, were it not for certain objecticns that 
are sometimes urged against this conclusion. Among these are: 

1. That Teachers do not make the business of Teaching permanent. 

It is granted that this is lamentably true, and that no other cause does so 
much to destroy its professional character. The members of the other pro- 
fessions, howevér, do not always follow that in which they first engage. 
Changes, indeed, are quite frequent, and, if these changes do not effect the 
standing of the professions in which they take place, similar changes, even 
though they be more numerous, ought not to effect that of teaching. 

Besides, it is absolutely unjust to the few who are qualified, and who love 
their profession and remain faithful to it. It is believed that this number is 
rapidly increasing ; and, if no mistake be made in judging of the spirit that 
now actuates teachers, the profession of teaching must ere long have as 
united, as devoted, and as permanently organized a body of members as 
those of any other profession. 

2. It is urged that Teachers cannot support the dignity of a profession. 

“Teaching ought to be made a profession,” said a lawyer in my hearing 
sometime since at a Teachers’ Institute; ‘‘ but,’’ he added, “teachers are 
too poorly paid; they cannot support the dignity of a profession.” This 
was said more in sorrow than in anger; and, the fact cannot be concealed 
or denied that teachers receive less compensation than men engaged in any 
other business, requiring an equal amount of labor and equal qualifications. 
It is true that lawyers have received more money for the management of a 
single case, than teachers of equal talent have been able to accumulate in a 
laburious lifetime, and that physicians sometimes charge more for a single 
surgical operation, occupying an hour, than a teacher can earn in a year, on 
every day of which he may have exhibited as much scientific knowledge 
and equal skill. But truthful as this statement is, and shameful as the facts 
are which warrant it, should those teachers who are willing to labor on, 
actuated either by the love of teaching or influenced by the hope that they 
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must eventually receive a just compensation for their services, be deprived, 
on that account, of the honor fairly merited by the importance of the office, 
and the qualifications required to discharge its duties? Are wealthy law- 
yers and wealthy doctors alone recognized as belonging to the professions of 
medicine and law? Have not some of the highest ornaments of both died 
poor? Take away all the property belonging to their members, and would 
not those professions still have a-noble object, a basis founded on science, 
and whatever else is necessary to constitute them learned and honorable? 
A costly dress and gaudy equipage may be essential to give character to the 
haughty millionaire ; stars, and garters, and titles of nobility may be 
necessary to the existence of a privileged aristocracy; but science has 
always furnished an open field for distinction, and wealth can add no dignity 
to the true profession. 

3. It is said that teaching does not enjoy that measure ef popular favor 
to which a profession should be entitled. 

This may be true, but teaching is on that account no less noble in its 
aims or scientific in its operations; neither does it require less learning or 
special preparation on the part of its members, nor should it therefore be 
less honored as a profession. If people were all so ignorant that they would 
refuse to listen to the minister or reject the advice of a physician, would it 
render these professions less professional? If not, then, no want of popular 
appreciation of the benefits arising from education, can make the profession 
of teaching less honorable, or in the least destroy its professional character. 

4. It is alleged that teaching has little professional literature. 

If this allegation is admitted, does it prove that teaching is not entitled to 
the rank of a profession? I think not. A profession must exist before 
there can be a professional literature; the latter, indeed, is but the out- 
growth of the former. Destroy the literature of law and medicine, and the 
profession will remain. . Hence a purely professional literature is not essen- 
tial to the existence of a profession. 

But is it true that teaching has little professional literature? A few 
considerations will enable us to determine. 

The literature of a profession consists, essentially, of two parts; first, of 
books which treat of the sciences upon which its principles are founded ; 
and, second, of the books which treat of the application of those principles 
to practical purposes. The subject matter of medicine, for example, consists 
in a knowledge of the human body and its relations to certain substances 
used as medicines; or, in other words, in a knowledge of such sciences as 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry and matcria medica. This profession, as an 
art, consists in an application of such knowledge in surgery, the practice of 
medicine, and in pharmacy. 

Now by far the largest proportion of the literature of medicine,—and the 
same is true in law and theology,—will be found to be composed of treatises 
on the subject matter of medicine, or what may be called the science of 
medicine. A small library would contain all the books which have ever 
been written with reference purely to the practice of medicine, law or theo- 
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logy. Suppose it be admitted, then, that there is a sad want of works 
which treat of the relations of the subject matter of teaching to the educa- 
tional capabilities of the human mind—a sad want of works which treat 
systematically of methods of teaching—it cannot, on that account, be ar- 
gued that teaching has not good claims to be ranked equal to the other 
learned professions. 

As to its subject matter, teaching has a literature more comprehensive 
than all others combined. The sciences upon which the other professions 
are based form a part—and but a part—of its all embracing course of study. 
It boldly incorporates into its materia medica, all that painter ever placed on 
canvass; all that sculptor ever chiseled; all that poet or historian ever 
wrote; all that philosopher ever discovered ; all that holy men ever prophe- 
sied. The teacher only has freedom of earth and sky. To-day, when he 
would inspire youthful bosoms with adequate ideas of the majesty and 
sublimity of the creation, he selects as a subject, the stars of heaven; to- 
morrow, when he would prove to thirsting minds that the earth, too, has 
objects of interest, he points them to the curious flower, the strangely- 
formed animal or the buried fossil. 

The teacher’s broad profession embraces all facts, all phenomena, all art, 
all science. Every word in language, every event in history, every object 
in nature, every law of matter and of mind, may become the subject of his 
instruction. Even from the mystery that rests below and beyond the 
bounds of human knowledge, from the faint nebula which defies the pene- 
trating glance of the mighty eye of the telescope, as well as from that world 
of life, the wonders of which the microscope can never reveal, he may 
glean deep lessons of the Infinite, which he can impart to breathless listen- 
ers. ‘Tell us not, then, that teaching has no literature. All literature is the 
teachers ; and, though, perhaps from the greatness of the task, the prepa- 
ration of works relating to the special application of the means of instruc- 
tion nature so lavishly furnishes, has been too long neglected, the teacher’s 
profession remains the same; and considering its comprehensive character 
and the magnitude of the interests dependent upon it, I am tempted not 
only to claim for it the rank of a profession, but to entitle it the Great 
Profession. 

Having now considered the conditions and requirements necessary to any 
avocation, before it can be called a profession ; having shown that teaching 
answers these conditions; and having proven that the several objections 
urged against the claims of teaching to the rank of a profession, either are 
not well founded, or lie equally against all professions,—the task assigned 
me approaches completion. 

Teaching not only has claims to the rank of a profession, but if the signs 
of the times are not deceptive, they indicate that, ere long, if teachers are 
true to themselves and to it, these claims will be generally recognized. I do 
not believe that there is any general public disposition to degrade the teach- 
er. He has only to free his profession from the horde of intruders that 
have but disgraced it, and prove himself faithful and efficient, and he will 
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be properly rewarded and properly respected. Let us, to-day, as Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, adopt the motto: Be true to your calling, and resolve to 
live according to its spirit; and we will have the proud satisfaction of see- 
ing it grow up into a profession, noble in its aims, great in its proportions, 
and honorable in the estimation of the public. 

Millersville, Aug. 6, 1857. 


From the Pennsylvania Schoo) Journal. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLIN SE. 





BY S. B. M’CORMICK. 





Discrexine is defined to be ‘Education; 1. Instruction; cultivation and 
improvement; comprehending instruction in the arts, sciences, correct sen- 
timents, morals and manners. 2. Instruction and government, compre- 
hending the communication of knowledge and the regulation of practice. 
3. Rule of government. 4. Inflicting of punishment.” 

According to this definition it is education and instruction. But though 
all discipline is education, all education is not discipline. Discipline is the 
method or manner of education, and has reference to our intellectual, moral 
and physical improvement.—Man is a trinity, composed of three distinct 
natures, yet one being, and inseparably one so far as his own agency has 
any control. In order to the full development of man, these three natures 
must not only be equally educated, but also equally and fully disciplined— 
properly restrained as well as properly taught. The predominance of any 
one of these natures destroys that equilibrium designed by the Creator as 
the regulator of human actions. Intellectual power, moral force, and phy- 
sical strength develop the man, and these must act with equal force to pro- 
duce a full development. 

To discipline, intellectually, is to place and keep the mind under such 
proper restraints, as will secure an easy and absolute control of all its func- 
tions.—Order in thoughts, method in reason, comprehensiveness in investi- 
gation, and abstraction in discrimination are essential to a well-ordered 
mind. Enforcing these rules, impelling these restraints, is mental discipline. 

Moral discipline has reference to the development of the moral powers, 
and is a very essential, though much neglected part of school discipline. 
It is the most important part of youthful training, not only because impres- 
sions and habits formed in youth are not easily eradicated, but because the 
moral sense is the guide to both the physical and the intellectual nature. 
Every movement of the child should be carefully scrutinized and scientifi- 
cally interpreted, and a check placed immediately upon the delusive senti- 
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ment or revolting passion. Actions are the offspring of thoughts, and if 
carefully interpreted, not only serve as an index to the mind, but also as the 
true exponent of the heart—the feclings which give complexion and charac- 
ter to the act. 

Physical discipline is the restraint placed upon the habits and actions of 
men. It has reference to the proper cultivation of the habit, as well as the 
regulation of the act itself. Feasting the eye with appropriate scenery, 
regaling the ear with harmonious sounds, indulging the taste with a whole- 
some nutriment, cultivating all the senses so as to produce the greatest 
amount of happiness without the violation of any natural or moral law, 
placing the appetites under proper restraints at a proper age, controlling the 
habits and actions so as to secure the preservation of health, are the general 
characteristics of physical discipline. 

Discipline implies—first, a rule, and secondly, the execution of that rule. 
What discipline is, has already been stated, but how to discipline remains to 
be noticed. The theory and practice of government in schools are by far 
the most important part of a teacher’s duties. In order to prepare a suit- 
able code of rules for securing the restraints already mentioned, the teacher 
must, to a great extent, comprehend the secret springs of human action. 
He should not only be a legislator, that he may enact a Jaw, but he should 
be a philosopher, that he may know what law to enact. Though his govern- 
ment is patriarchal or parertal, yet he may derive instruction from the study 
of municipal law and the object of civil punishment. And having ascer- 
tained the best mode, and enacted the best rude, yet another difficulty is 
presented in its execution. He is not only the philosopher to devise, the 
legislator to enact, but the executive to administer the law. This is practi- 
cal discipline, and the most critical part of a teacher’s duties. In order 
judiciously to enforce a law or to inflict its penalty, one should comprehend 
the object of punishment. Punishment is not only a ‘terror to evil doers 
and a praise of those who do well,” but it has immediate reference to the 
reformation of the recipient. The question then resolves itself into this: 
How can we best reform? The obvious answer is, by reaching the moral 
nature. Without this, genuine reform is impracticable. One may correct 
an improper habit for the time, but to produce a lasting good, the moral 
man must be convinced that what has received his sanction is wrong. 
There must first be a knowledge of wrong, which is imparted by enlighten- 
ing the mind. But this is not sufficient. It must be followed by the con- 
viction that wrong committed will be followed by a punishment, just as 
surely as effect follows cause. Physical punishment inflicted, separate and 
apart from moral training, is not only unwholesome discipline, but entirely 
ruinous to every nature of man. It hardens the heart, renders the intellect 
stolid, and by unduly exciting the passions, abuses the physical functions. 
It is not argued that physical punishment is useless, but only that it is 
fruitless of good results, unaccompanied by any moral reasoning. If admin- 
istered in perfect accordance with ‘‘ the law of kindness ’’—with the assur- 
ance that it is for present and future good, and not to gratify the malicious 
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feelings of the administrator—it may do good. But the grand object of all 
punishment, whether physical or not, is so to reach the heart as to produce 
willing and voluntary reformation. 

But the disciplinarian has other duties to perform. He is also the judge, 
both of the nature and magnitude of the offense and of the kind and quan- 
tity of punishment to inflict. In his office are combined and blended all 
the official functions of State authority ; and complete success depends very 
much upon the skill manifested in meting out the punishment due to offen- 
ces committed. 

In school discipline, it is necessary not only to restrain and properly cul- 
tivate the intellectual, moral and physical nature, to design philosophically, 
to enact judiciously, to administer understandingly, and to judge of the 
quantum of punishment—all ef which duties devolve upon every teacher of 
our public schools—but he must himself be a walking, living example of 
right. 

Preceptive teaching may do with some children who are daily within the 
hallowing influences of living example at home; but the great responsibility 
of the true disciplinarian only appears in its magnitude, when he is viewed 
as the examplar of hundreds of children who have no examplars at home. 
For this reason a teacher cannot discipline a variety of character, placed in 
the same room, under the same laws, unless he is a true model for all to 
imitate. While preceptive teaching may occasionally succeed, practical ex- 
ample is the great power which influences and disciplines a school. The 
teacher should be a model in intellect, in morals, in manners, in obedience 
to the laws of the land, and in the observance of the laws of nature. 

These remarks might be greatly amplified, as the theme is fruitful; but a 
disposition to avoid trespassing upon time has induced the writer to give 
merely a condensed statement of the nature, method and character of true 
school discipline. For-the errors which may be manifest, he asks the indul- 
gence of the critical, and hopes the “law of kindness” may be largely 
recognized in the reception or rejection of these remarks. 


From the Alabama Educational Journal. 
METHOD OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


In teaching mental Arithmetic the instructor takes especial pains that the 
lesson should not be so long that his pupils may fail to master it all. 
Every learner must have a text-book, and the solutions must be given in 
accordance with a particular form, beginning at the beginning, and ending 
as in the syllogism, with a formal conclusion. When the hour for class has 
arrived, the books must all be left at the desk, and a settled order assumed 
upon the benches. The teacher then reads a question and calls immediately 
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upon some member of the class. As any one is liable to be called upon, he 
is sure of full attention, for it is a decided disgrace for any pupil to be 
found unable to give the question itself. The individual called upon rises 
in his place promptly, and repeats the question distinctly. For this I have 
three reasons : 

1. That I may be sure he understands the question. 

2. That his memory may be strengthened. 

3. That he may acquire confidence and accuracy in speaking when others 
are listening to him. He then proceeds with the solution and conclusion, 
when he sits down; and if any others think they can do it better, their 
hands are raised. During this recitation the teacher does not draw out by 
questions; the pupil must be self-reliant. If he is unable to proceed with 
questioning at that time, he must give the floor to others who can. In such 
cases his successor must resume just at the point the former failed, it not 
being necessary that what was right should be repeated. All the questions 
in the lesson having been asked, the teacher chooses others involving the 
same general solution; these may be either extempore, or, if an author is 
at hand, from Ais pages. In this way pupils soon learn that it is their pro- 
vince to do the work at recitation; and in cases of difficulty do not defer to 
that hour the request for explanation. 

In written Arithmetic, the same principles are carried out so far as practi- 
cable. Before assigning the lesson, the teacher has assured himself, by 
examination of his text-book, of the extent he may reasonably expect his 
class to master; and he explains to them, at the time of giving out the 
lesson, the process which they ave expected to explain at the next recitation. 
He affords to all the opportunity of asking questions upon any point that 
may not be understood. They know distinctly that the time of recitation, 
except in peculiar emergencies, is not to be consumed by their teacher's la- 
bor, but that they must at that hour be prepared to do the work. They 
know, besides, that their teacher will take pleasure in rendering them any 
needed assistance beforehand, so that there can be no excuse for failure. 

When the recitation hour has come, the books are left at the desk, and if 
the class is small, the slates with them; if large, each pupil must bring a 
slate and pencil. Having previously prepared himself on that particular 
lesson, the teacher does not need the book until it is time to give examples 
upon the board; hence the first question is never, “ where do you com- 
mence?” but, “what is the subject of this recitation?” This is followed, in 
rapid succession, by others, that are adapted to test the knowledge that has 
been attained. The teacher having no occasion to use the book in his in- 
struction, becomes in the eyes of the pupils a diving book, and they strive 
to become independent like him. heir interest is thus maintained ; and as 
they catch the inspiration of the hour, they feel exalted by a conception of 
their own powers, and are ready to grapple with sterner truths than any yet 
unfolded. 

Having become satisfied that his labor is progressing well, the teacher now 
opens the text-book and calls upon some one in the class to go to the board. 
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He promptly passes, takes his position at one extremity, puts down “No, 1” 
for his example, which is immediately read, repeats the example and pro- 
ceeds to his business. A second is called, and taking his position next, 
writes “No, 2,” repeats his question; and so on until the board is filled. 
As soon as any example is completed, the worker of it resumes his seat. 
By the time the last one for whom there is room has repeated his question, 
the first one should be ready for explanation, and is called upon not by 
name but by number. If incorrect, or very imperfectly explained while the 
work is correct, some hands are pretty sure to be raised, and another trial is 
given to the example. As svon as it is disposed of, the explainer erases it, 
and a new pupil proceeds to occupy the place, while a second explanation is 
going on. 

The questions assigned are those which the author gives; but in review 
others are frequently selected, to see how well and promptly the principles 
can be applied in new cases. It is well if the pupils themselves can be 
induced to make questions under the rules. I believe they are almost 
always pleased with the idea of having new ones proposed. Not unfre- 
quently when the consideration of a rule has been completed, the teacher 
should assign to the class some general question covering all the varieties 
they have been over, for them to think of, and answer at the commencement 
of the following recitation. 


For the Journal of Education, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Messrs. Eprrors: I noticed in an article of your selection from the Vew 
York Teacher, on ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries,” under topic 2d, the following ob- 
servation: ‘If teachers would make money, they must be keepers at home.” 

I think I shall not disagree with a majority of teachers, in asserting my 
opinion that teachers should, out of their compensation, be able to deposit 
their “ fifty dollars” in the “ Savings’ Bank,” at the close of each term, and 
enjoy a pleasant recreation trip, even though it should chance to “ benefit 
the railroad stockholders” and the “ first class hotels.” I cannot believe a 
teacher’s occupation is so much inferior to that of a ‘ bar-tender” or count- 
ing clerk, as to limit his salary to so meagre a pittance as to deprive him the 
enjoyment of a vacation visit with the loved ones of his, perchance, distant 
home, or a short excursion to restore vigor to his exhausted mental or 
physical organization, after a long and tedious application to hard labor in 
our (at present) ill-ventilated school-rooms. 

But, setting aside these inducements, we believe it is a duty as well as a 
pleasure that a teacher should travel, in orJer to gain that general knowledge 
of persons, places and things, which can only be acquired by traveling; that 
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knowledge which ‘Geography and Bayard Taylor's travels’? do not impart, 
nor the limited circle of his own little town afford. 

‘We believe that a teacher should not only possess a knowledge of books, 
but of the social customs of at least his own nation; that his manners should 
be polished, and his actions refined; that he should be instructed in the 
calisthenics of the great school of life, and versed in its unwritten library, 
and not an artificial pedagogue, manufactured within the dim college walls, 
by some A. M. or A. B., and sent forth stereotyped to take his place in 
our public schcols. 

To be a popular teacher, in this progressive age, one must be constantly 
acquiring instruction. The scholar of fifty years ago is not prepared to take 
charge of a public school under the present system of teaching. The de- 
mand is for the scholar of to-day to fill the teachers place, and if talent 
and culture are desirable qualifications, why not compensate these, as well as 
the ability to measure tape or wield the tools of the mechanic? Is it be- 
cause the mind is of inferior value, that those employed in its culture must 
be limited to wages barely sufficient to satisfy the necessities of the 
present? or should the salaries be increased in proportion to the exer- 
tion requisite to fill their places with honor, as instructors of mind? If the 
latter, then it should be unnecessary for them to be ‘‘keepers at home, to 
enable them to make the last few years of their lives comfortable.” 

And now, teachers, you who, like myself, love to travel, do not hesitate to 
deposit your “fifty dollars” in your pocket, and, when it is time, invest such 
a portion of it as is necessary in “railroad tickets,” and enjoy a pleasant va- 
cation trip; and, step aside with me while I whisper in your ear, strike for 
higher wages when you get home, and see if there is any preference for the 
teacher who travels. A Teacner. 


Epvcation or tug AGricuLTURALIS?.—No man is so high as to be inde- 
pendent of the success of this great interest; no man is so low as not to be 
affected by its prosperity or decline. Agriculture feeds us; to a great 
degree it clothes us; without it we could not have manufactures, and we 
should not have commerce. These all stand together, but they stand toge- 
ther like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the middle, and that largest is 
agriculture. We live in a country of small farms and free-hold tenements; 
a country in which men cultivate with their own hands their own fee-simple 
acres, drawing not only their subsistence, but also their spirit of indepen- 
dence and manly freedom from the ground they plow. They are at once its 
owners, its cultivators, and its defenders. The cultivation of the earth is the 
most important labour of men. Man may be civilized in some degree, with- 
out great progress in manufactures, and with little commerce with his dis- 
tant neighbors; but without cultivation of the earth, he is, in all countries, 
a savage.—Danicl Webster. 
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Por the Journal of Edueation. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD SOHOOL-HOUSE. 


RFuMBER ORE. 


A «An of wisdom has said, ‘The price of wisdom is far above rubies.” 
By wisdom, we are to understand all that pertains to man’s physical, mental 
and moral well-being: health, intelligence, refinement and virtue. These 
are the sources of individual, and, consequently, of national prosperity. 
All that contributes to the advancement of these is priceless. Who will 
presume to deny that a well-located, well-constructed school-house is a 
powerful auxiliary in this advancement? Assuming such to be the case 
without argument, let us notice its value, pecuniary, political, social and 
moral. 

A good school-house costs money, but in the end it saves money. Every 
true economist sees its real value. There is a false economy abroad in the 
world, which leaves a dollar in the pocket to-day but to return and take two 
to-morrow. It is the economy of the man who runs a mile to catch a 
horse that he may ride half a mile; of the man who attends Auctions to 
buy old furniture, which he must pay the same auctioneer for selling. This 
kind of economy is far too prevalant. Many a school-house requires the 
presence of the mechanic nearly as many months in a year as of the 
teacher, ‘* Who cares for the old school-house,” has cost many a district 
more money in ten years than would have sufficed for the erection of a good 
school-building. . 

If he who saves a penny, even at the expense of a penny earned, is a 
gainer, how much more is this the case when the penny saved secures the 
two pence earned. A good school-edifice is a point of attraction to all intel- 
ligent, industrious and wealth-producing immigrants; while, at the same 
time, it repels all that feed upon the ignorance and vice of their neighbors. 
It stands a lasting and unmistakable monument to the intelligence and re- 
finement of the people, and impresses upon the minds of the sturdy sons of 
toil, the very back-bone of our prosperity, who are seeking a home, the 
idea of permanence, and promises them all the needed comforts of a real 
home. 

This source of pecuniary benefit, flowing from a good school-house, is by 
no means the most important. It is worthless when compared with even 
the pecuniary advantages resulting from health, intelligence and virtue. 
Labor is the source of wealth. Without health there can be no labor. 
Intelligence leads to a wise and skillful use of tools, and increases the pro- 
fits of labor. It is known by all that compensation is in exact ratio to skill 
employed. It is a matter of observation in some of our largest manufac- 
Vor. IL. 10 
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turing establishments, that the well-educated artisan, with an equal degree 
of physical strength, earns more than his less intelligent fellow. It is no 
part of my present purpose to show why this is so; al! admit its truth. 
Health and intelligence produce—virtue saves wealth. That wealth 
flows from a good school-house, through these channels, has been as- 
sumed. Before discussing the question more fully, let us for a moment go 
to the past. Many of my readers can recall the “old school-house”’ as it 
stood, unenclosed, unshaded, unpainted, unventilated. And yet it was the 
most attractive object in the neighborhood of sand and lime, or mud and 
musquetoes. Its dimensions seemed to have been taken from the solid 
contents of those who were to occupy it. There we sat, with feet pendent 
from the edge of a plank, backs curved for their own support, and eyes 
watching the nervous movements of the teacher, rendered hourly more 
nervous and petulant for want of pure air. Can we not recall the unbidden 
yawn, the languid restlessness, the dull headache, arising from the absence 
of life giving oxygen? Now tell me, are such circumstances conducive to 
health? Can such surroundings create a relish for study or love for books, 
without which there can be little progress? Is the constant inducement to 
truancy an aid to virtue? I do not say that these channels of wealth 
already alluded to may not be constructed in a poor school-house, but I do 
say that the house itself will not aid in their construction. If constructed, 
then, it will be in spite of the house. Nor can any one deny that a good 
school-house is a very powerful auxiliary in the work. 

In my next, I will allude to the political, and, perhaps, the social value of 
® good house. 

PLATTEVILLE, Oct., 1857. a. iL. P. 


For the Journal of Edueation. 


EARNING A TRADE. 


“Resolved, That under the present organization of society, every young person 
ought to learn a trade.” 


Tue idea conveyed by this resolution is this: a moral obligation rests 
upon every young person to learn a trade. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that the same kind of obligation rests upon parents and guardians 
to open the way for those persons under their care to do so. 

The notion which prevails so generally in fashionable society, and which 
tinctures and tarnishes the sentiments of almost every young person in all 
sorts of society—that an apprentice is one grade beneath a clerk, or a stu 
dent ; and that a young woman who is supporting herself by making bon- 
nets or vests, is not worthy to associate with a miserable shirk who does 
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nothing—is so absolutely absurd and contemptible, that one scarcely feels 
like stooping to combat it. It is one of those abstract volatile ideas which 
can never be reduced to a developed tangible form, and brought into fight- 
ing shape. This false sentiment, I suppose, had its origin in a three-fold 
cause. The first, and the one which will be found altogether the most dif- 
ficult to remove, is laziness. If humanity could be once made to see how 
inconceivably mean it is to be lazy, one great difficulty would be removed. 
The second cause is the fuct that mechanical men, xs a class, have been 
poorly educated. The third cause is another fact, namely, the idea which 
has prevailed among these persons, that they, as individuals, have no great 
moral and political obligations, and no duties in the field of literature, and 
that if they do their work well, and enough of it, their part in the life 
drama is well acted. Farmers, mechanics, and other laborers, are rapidly 
rising in this respect. The extreme of folly regarding the superior respect- 
ability of one useful calling over another, is passing from the public mind, 
and let us beware that in sailing clear of the rocks of Scylla we do not 
founder our barque upon the no less rugged shores of Charybdis. The 
Son of Joseph wrought at the carpenter’s bench, probably nailed shingles 
and cased windows; Roger Sherman made leather shoes and boots, and 
Elihu Burritt made nails and shod horses. It is dignified, it is noble, it is 
man-like, it is God-like, to work. But there must be men for other business 
than working with the hands at what are termed trades. We need ship 
carpenters, but of what use would ships be without sailors. We want men 
to build railroads, but we must have men to conduct commerce, or railroads 
would be of comparatively little use. We must have men to teach school 
and to preach tle gospel. Until that happy era is ushered in when “men 
shall be ashamed of the headache,” we shall need physicians; and until all 
learn to ‘deal justly and love mercy,” we shall be obliged to have lawyers, 
and he who fills well either of these offices must fit himself for it by more 
severe discipline and by more years of patient study, than would be re- 
quired to make a good mechanic. Merchants are not all cheats—lawyers 
are not all liars—ministers are not all hypocrites—and school teachers are 
not all tyrants. What we need is not that every man should be a mechanic, 
but that every one should be good and useful. While I would have the 
labors and duties of the mechanic or tradesman “ magnified and made 
honwrable,’ I would just as highly honor the man or woman who, with 
patient industry, fills some other niche in the wide world of usefulness. I 
would, by all means, have every young person qualified in some way to earn 
his duily bread. I wish with all my heart it were utterly impossible for any 
person possessed of the requisite physical strength for earning his livelihood, 
to obtain it in any other way. But if you could oblige a young man to 
learn the blacksmith’s trade, you could not oblige him to love the business, 
and if he were really lazy, you would not thus make him industrious. I 
know that professional men need exercise for physical development, but it 
does not follow that they must all learn the shoemaker’s trade, any more 
than it follows that all shoemakers must study law for the sake of intellect- 
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ual development. If you tell me that the school teacher, or the minister, 
may lose his health, and be obliged to support himself at last by the sweat 
of his brow, (oh! he might now be said to do so by the sweat of his brain,) 
and that he should be prepared for such an emergency by learning a trade, 
I will tell you that the carpenter may lose his arm, and be obliged to resort 
to some other employment, and ought therefore to study a profession. 
Every person ought to be ready and able to support himself by the time he 
is twenty one years old. 

Every person, then, must work at a trade through life, or some will be 
under the necessity of accomplishing a considerable amount of business in 
twenty-one years, First, he must grow from four-and-a-half to six feet in 
bodily stature. Then he must make his mind grow in proportion—he must 
grow wise and good. Then, he must learn a trade, and now he must fit 
himself for his chosen calling. Qh no, don’t let us all turn milliners and 
carpenters, mantuamakers and blacksmiths, but let us all become true men 
and women. Let us “do with our mizht, what we find to do,”—learn to 
honor the honorable, to despise sloth, and to make “ footprints on the sands 
of time” which shall turn to our account in the records of eternity. 

SHEBOYGAN. BL. Be 


For the Journal of Edueation. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I was much interested in those articles in the October 
number of the Journal, containing strictures on the qualifications of teach- 
ers and having been six years an examiner, I can well attest the truth of 
those remarks; I am convinced that one of two things is true, namely— 
that either my standard of qualifications for teachers of common country 
schools is too high (!), or that the qualifications of a majority of candidates 
are of an order so low, as to require no small amount of conceit and self- 
assurance to present themselves for examination. 

That the former is true, I cannot for a moment entertain an idea, hence I 
infer the truth of the latter. In the course of my experience, I have often 
felt pity, amusement, vexation and indignation, at the ridiculous appearance 
made by ignoramuses, who fancied themselves highly capable of teaching 
any thing in their line. Ihave found comparatively few teachers able to 
bound the State of New York correctly, and one ‘experienced teacher” 
was unable to tell whether he passed through Lake Superior or not in sail- 
ing from Chicago to Buffalo, although he several times passed over the 
route. Another teacher, of equal “experience,” was astonished to learn 
that the earth traveled around an orbit of 190 millions of miles in diameter, 
but supposed that it stood whirling in nearly the same position, similar to 
the revolutions of an artificial globe; while I have found the orthography 
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and syntax of others enough to call forth the ghosts of old “ Dilworth ” and 
Lindly Murray. Such deplorable ignorance as is too often rewarded with a 
certificate of ‘‘do believe that he (or she) is well qualified to teach, &c.,” is 
a lasting disgrace to the profession, 

But candidates are not alone censurable. Superintendents are not suffi- 
ciently thorough ; many are utterly unqualified for their office, and others 
are too indifferent or too indulgent, granting certificates when they should 
have been withheld. The resolution passed at the late State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, requesting superintendents to be more thorough in their examin- 
ation of teachers, cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of those 
officers. 

As the season has arrived when country teachers are seeking their win- 
ter’s employment, I would suggest that they procure their certificate before 
engaging their schools, thereby preventing, in many cases, much mortifica- 
tion by being compelled to annul their contracts for want of that important 
document. And to those who do teach I would say, enter your school-house 
with a determination to ean your compensation—determined to make your 
mark and earn a reputation, as well as your compensation—determined that 
your school shall exhibit 2 marked improvement at the close of the term, 
and that the district shall feel amply compensated for the expense incurred. 
By a little well-directed effort, it will be an easy matter to obtain an influ- 
ence over your patrons as well as pupils, and, when once interested, few 
school boards will refuse to provide maps, globes, and other articles with 
which every school-room should be furnished, and which will tend greatly 
to enhance the pleasure of teaching. 

Kernosua County. SUPERINTENDENT. 


For the Journal of Education. 
“WATCH THE MAIN SPRING.” 


Marte Grove, Nov. 3d, 1857. 

Mrssrs. Epitors.—The meeting for October was adjourned to the present 
date without anything of special interest. The people are astir, and we are 
likely to have much discussion. 

After the usual opening exercises, the president introduced the following 
remarks : 

“‘Gentlemen.—There appears to be an increasing interest upon the subject 
of public schools. The faults in educational systems are being exposed and 
corrected. The benefits of good, and the evils of poor schools, seem to be 
more clearly seen, and the value of a true education more generally appre- 
ciated.” 

The subject under discussion is exciting considerable attention, and indeed 
should be thoroughly investigated, as it is one of vital importance to our 
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State and country. We have wealth and every natural advantage that can 
be desired. It now only remains for us to properly employ the means 
within our reach to secure the very highest degree of success in our schools, 
For this we have met; for this let us labor. 

Mr. Broadhead took the floor, and said: “I arise to continue my remarks 
upon the subject of town superintendents. 

“Tf a system is objectionable in theory ; if it bears within itself the seeds 
of ill-success—has been thoroughly tested and found wanting, why need we 
hesitate. 

“To show that this is true of our system of superintendency, we submit 
the following : s 

“We cannot suppose it possible to find in every township in our sparse 
settlements, and among our foreign population, men qualified for the office, 
And what are the facts upon this point? 

“Tt is speaking within bounds to estimate that not one half of the town 
superintendents in the State are qualified to examine teachers, and decide 
whether they are fitted to teach a school upon the present improved plans, 
Many are elected yearly that are not able to write a certificate, and some 
who are not able to read or write a word of the English language. Many 
are elected of a common education, but who know nothing of teaching, and 
were themselves taught in the days of chimneys and pokers and hickory 
government, and regard classification in school injurious, and mental Arith- 
metic as useless, if not dangerous. 

‘‘2d. Town superintendents are often business men, who cannot afford 
to leave their ordinary duties to visit schools at a dollar and a half a day; 
at least they will not, and do not, which is equal to cannot; consequently 
schools are neglected. 

“3d. They are elected yearly, and usually on account of political prefer- 
ences, so that there are frequent changes, and what one can build up one 
year another can pull down the next. 

“4th. They have no connection one with another, so that every one acts 
for himself and by himself. There can be no concert of action, neither any 
uniform system of operation. This is enough of itself to preclude all hope 
of success. We might as well expect fifty men to raise a heavy building 
without any order or regulation, one lifting one day and another the next. 

“5th. Superintendents are often connected in business, by acquaintance, 
or by some nearer relationship with their townsmen, so that they are not 
left free to act. Again, they sometimes wish to teach, and are thus led to 
act with partiality. These things seem small, but they often breed difticul- 
ties in communities, and like moths eat out the vitality and usefulness of 
schools. 

“This system has been tried in many of our States, and has, in whole or 
in part, been rejected. 

“ The State superintendent of Pennsylvania says in substance as follows: 

«The office of county superintendent in New York had done more to 
advance the cause of education by common schools, during the period it was 
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permitted to exist, than all other causes combined. It was regarded by the 
most active and accomplished of the superintendents of that State, as ‘the 
vitality of their system, and the only efficient means of enforcing a healthy 
and uniform administration of the law, and of obtaining, with any degree of 
accuracy, those statistical details in reference to the practical operation of 
the system, of so great value to the department, the legislature and the pub- 
lic.’ ‘And when borne down by public clamor,’ resulting from an unclean 
alliance with politics, and other interests, the office was abolished, in oppo- 
sition to the opinions and wishes of ‘the most enlightened friends of edu- 
cation throughout the State,’ the act was regarded as most disastrous to 
the prosperity of the common school system. Up to that period its progress 
had been uninterruptedly onward, and the ‘abolition of county superinten- 
dents was the first retrograde step in its history.’ 

“It will be remembered that the change spoken of here was from county 
to town superintendent; and that since that time they have introduced the 
county superintendent with the town, and lastly rejected the town superin- 
tendent entirely. 

“ We shall look anxiously for such a change in our State.” 

Mr. Stone said: “I do not wish to oppose any improvement, but as yet I 
see none. Doubtless there are faults in any and every system; but if we 
begin to abolish for faults, where shall we end? Certainly we shall be 
obliged to abolish all mankind with all their works. Suppose we introduce 
the county instead of town superintendent, should we have a system with- 
out fault? Who would insure us against men too lazy to teach, third rate 
lawyers, silenced ministers, ‘half-year captains,’ ‘hungry politicians,’ and 
all that when anything like a paying salary is attached to the office.” 

Mr. Broadhead said: ‘‘ We are glad to know that the gentleman will not 
oppose an improvement, and that the ground we have taken in regard to 
our present system is virtually acknowledged. It now remains only for us 
to show that a system may be introduced by which we may avoid the prin- 
cipal faults to which we have referred. This we will endeavor to do ata 
future meeting, but will not trespass further upon the time of the meeting 
at present.” 

Several others spoke, generally agreeing as to the inefficiency of our 
present system, but seemed to offer no satisfactory substitute. 

On motion, meeting adjourned to December 1st. REPORTER. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SECOND INSTITUTE HELD AT DARTFORD, 
OCTOBER ith TO 9th, 1857. 
Monpay, P. M. 
The President being absent, the meeting was called to order by the Vice- 
President, Mr. E. P. Locke. 
After a few remarks, he called on the Rey. Mr. Richards, of Berlin, to 
open the meeting by prayer. 
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After e few remarks, Mr. A. H. Lewis, of Berlin; Mr. R. Baker, Oxford; 
and Miss T. Ellen Abbott, Berlin, were appointed as committee to draft a 
programme. 

While committee were preparing report, Minutes of the last session were 
read by the Secretary. The committee on programme reported the follow. 
ing for the week, which was accepted : 





9 o'clock, culled to order. Roll called, P. M. 

and Devotional exercises, 20 mi- | 1 30 Singing. 

nutes. 1 40 Grammar, by Mr. EB. P. Locke. 
9 20 Arithmetic, by J. J. M. Angear. 2 25 Physiology, by Mesers. Lewis and 
10 00 Reading and Spelling, by Rev. Austin. 

Wm. Richards. 3 00 Recess. 

10 30 Recess. 8 10 Mental Arithmetic, by J. J. M. 
10 40 Phonetics, by Mr. A. M. May. Angear. 
11 10 Geography, by Mr. R. Baker. 3 40 Composition, Elocution and Critio’s 
11 30 Miscellaneous Business. Report. [&e. 
12 00 Intermission. 7 00 Discussion, Declamation, Lectures, 


M. John Austin and George Patten, Ripon; Mr. R. Baker, Oxford; Miss 
Sarah W. Abbot, Berlin; and Miss Cynthia E. Hake, Princeton, were ap- 
pointed committee on Resolutions. 

The Rev. Mr. Richards made a few remarks on Elocution. 

EVENING Session. 

The report of Mr. J. Austin, chairman of committee on resolutions, was 
accepted. — Several resolutions were discussed with interest, and finally 
adopted. 

Elocutionary exercises by Rev. Mr. Richards, occupied time until time for 
abjournment. 

Tvurspay. 

Exercises as per programme. 

Evenine. 

Business of Association attended to, and the following officers elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President: J. J. M. Angear; Vice-President: M. B. True; Treasurer: 
A. M. May; Secretary: E. P. Locke. 

Executive committee: Dr. G. R. Shaw, E. Filbrook, George Terry. 

Mr. E. P. Locke having resigned his position as Secretary, Miss T. Ellem 
Abbott was elected to fill the place. 

While balloting for officers, remarks were made by several members, and 
an exercise in gymnastics and elementary sounds, led by J. J. M. Angear. 

Wepnespay, A, M. 

Exercises as per programme. 

Wrownespay, P. M. 

Met at the time appointed. Called to order, and adjourned for the pur- 
pose of taking a ride upon Green Lake, which was very much enjoyed by 
all. The fifty teachers and friends there present will long remember Dart- 
ford and its kind and generous inhabitants. 
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Wepnespay Eva. 

Several resolutions were discussed by members, after which Rev. Mr. 
Richards delivered a lecture. Subject, Astronomy. Adjourned. 

TavrspayY. 

Exercises as per programme, excepting the reading of a poem from 
Burns, by E. B. Gray, of Racine, and the reading and criticising of compo- 
sitions, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Berlin. 

Tavurspay Eve. 

Report of committee on resolutions, and the discussion of the same occu- 
pied the time. 

Frivay, A. M. 

Called to order. Devotional exercises. Programme suspended for the 
day, with the exception of the critics report. 

Mr. A. M. May and A. H. Lewis, Miss S. W. Abbott, M. Wedge, and 
J. Mosely, were appointed as committee to instruct the executive committee 
with regard to the next Institute. 

An essay was read by J. Austin, of Ripon. Also, one of Burn’s poems 
was read by George Patten. 

Recess. Critics report. Adjourned. 

Fray, P. M. 

Called to order. Report of committee on resolutions accepted and 
adopted. 

Report of committee to instruct executive committee accepted and ap- 
proved. 

Remarks made by several members. After which a few appropriate re- 
marks and a closing prayer by Rev. S. Bristol. 

Adjourned to Berlin, second Monday in April, 1858. 

Rev. Wm. Richards, Berlin; Rev. Wm. Stephens and S. Bristol, Dart- 
ford; Mr. O. Armstrong, O. M. Ruggles, U. B. Baker, J. Austin, O. H. 
La Grange, Geo. Carter, H. C. Carter, and others, were elected Honorary 
Members during the week. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following for publication : 


Ist. Resolved. That the office of Town Superintendent ought to be abolished. 

2d. Resolved, That like labor should receive like compensation, whether performed 
by man or woman. 

3d. Resolved, That no child should be permitted to attend school under six years 
of age. 

4th. Resolved, That the educational interests of our State demand that the office 
of State Superintendent should be filled by a practical teacher. 

5th. Resolved, That this Association recommend Town Superintendents to publicly 
examine applicants for schools. 

6th. Resolved, That no Teacher should lay down a “code of rules” upon opening 
school. 

Tth. Resolved, That no Teacher should be employed who is in the habit of using 
ardent spirits or tobacco, without the advice of a physician. 

8th. Resolved, That the first principles of political economy, as applied to our Gov- 
ernment, should be taught in our Common Schools. 
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9th. Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of education, and especially to 
Teachers, the adoption of the Phonetics system of teaching reading, as the best me- 
thod of acquiring a knowledge of the art of reading our common type. 


Rev. Mr. Richards afterwards offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

10th. Resolved, That the heart-felt thanks of the Teachers Institute be hereby 
presented to the Methodist Church and Congregation of Dartford, for the use of their 
eommodious house of worship during our present session; and also to the owners of a 
fleet of pleasure boats, that wafted us on our memorable pleasure excursion, and espe- 
eially to the many friends who have so generously opened their houses, and spread 
their tables for us without reward, save the consciousness of doing good. 


Mr. R, Baker offered the following which was adopted : 


llth. Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Rev. Wm. Richards for his 
assistance, and the warm interest he has manifested in our welfare and prosperity 
during the session of the Institute. Furthermere, that we defray his expenses. 


A member offered the following, which was adopted : 


llth. Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be furnished the 
Marquette county papers, and the Wisconsin Journal of Education, for publication. 
J. J. M. ANGEAR, President. 
Miss T. ELuen Asnort, Secretary. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PaiLapeLpuia, August 26, 1857. 

In accordance with a call issued to the ‘Teachers of the United States,” 
many from various parts of the Union assembled in convention, at the Athe- 
neum Building at ten o’clock, a.m. The meeting was called to order by T. 
W. Valentine, of New York, who read the call, and stated the design con- 
templated by the proposed organization of a National Teachers’ Association. 

Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, moved that James L. Enos, of Iowa, be 
appointed temporary chairman. Agreed to. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, William E. Sheldon, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary. 

Rey. Dr. Challen, of Philadelphia, read a portion of Scripture and offered 
prayer. 

D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the teachers now preseut, as representatives of va- 
rious parts of the United States, it is expedient to organize a “National Teachers’ As- 
sociation.” 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to prepare a Consti- 
tation adapted to such an association. 
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The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Hagar, of Massachusetts; Val- 
entine, of New York; Hickok, of Pennsylvania; Bulkley, of New York; 
Cann, of Georgia; Challen, of Indiana; Taylor, of Delaware; Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania; Barrett, of Illinois; Whelan, of Missouri, and Rev. Dr. 
Challen, of Philadelphia; all of whom favored the immediate organization 
of a National Teachers’ Association. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. The Chair appointed Messrs. 
Hagar, of Massachusetts; Cann, of Georgia; and Challen, of Indiana, the 
committee to prepare and report a constitution. 

A communication was received from Messrs. Child & Peterson, of Phila- 
delphia, inviting delegates to the Teachers’ Convention, to visit the boat 
“Faith,” and other relics of Dr. Kane’s expedition. On motion of T. W. 
Valentine, of New York, voted to accept the invitation, and returned thanks 
for the same. 

Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, moved to hold the afternoon session of the 
convention in the Sansom Street Hall. Agreed to. 

On motion, the hours of meeting were agreed upon as follows, viz: nine 
o’clock for the morning session, two and a half o’clock for the afternoon, 
and eight o’clock for the evening. 

Voted to listen toan Address—written by Prof. Wm. Russell, of Masse- 
chusetts, at the opening of the evening session. 

At half past twelve o’clock the convention adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention met according to adjournment in the Sansom Street Hall, 
at half past two o'clock, and was called to order by the Chairman, James L. 
Knos. The minutes of the morning session were read by the Secretary, and 
approved. 

A communication was received and read from the Teachers’ Associations 
of the counties of Kent and Sussex, of Delaware, certifying that N. K. 
Lynch and J. Vanlone were appointed delegates to the National Convention 
of Teachers, to be held in Philadelphia, Aug. 26, 1857. 

General remarks relating to education in different parts of our country, 
were made by Lynch, of Delaware; Bulkley, of New York; Richards, of 
District of Columbia; Sheldon, of Massachusetts; Roberts, of Pennsylva- 
nia; Valentine, of New York; and Hickok, of Pennsylvania. D. B. Hagar, 
from the committee to prepare a constitution, submitted their report, which, 
on motion of W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, was accepted. 

On motion of S. W. Bulkley, of New York, the constitution reported by 
the committee was taken up article by article, for adoption. After an earn- 
est and free discussion of the several articles, in which many of the teach- 
ers present participated, and some amendments having been agreed upon, the 
following Preamble and Constitution was adopted unanimously : 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN DECEMBER NUMBER. ]} 
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Gdttorial Department. 


Never before has the subject of education engrossed the attention of so 
many minds of every grade of ability and culture. Theoretically it has 
almost become a hobby. It has its shibboleth, its watchwords, and we 
sometimes fear that “‘ mental development” and “the march of mind” may 
yet take the place of “manifest destiny’ and “ our country right or wrong.” 

There is great danger that the true end and aim of all right education 
will be overlooked in our eagerness to secure intellectual advancement. 
Education has been considered as an end, not asa means. The popular 
idea of an education is, the acquiring of a certain amount of information— 
a certain amount of mental discipline; the aim has been to make good 
thinkers, or good reasoners, not to make good men. This is clearly seen 
when we carefully examine our systems of education, the routine of study, 
and the arrangements and appliances for acquiring knowledge. In the first 
place, our systems of education are not based upon a clear recognition of 
the essential nature of the being to be educated. 

It is said that in Chinese maps of the world, the ‘Celestial Empire” 
occupies the central and larger portion, while Europe and America are 
represented as small islands, and placed in the corners by themselves. So 
in our systems of education, mind, intellect, has occupied the foreground, 
and been represented in magnified proportions, while the physical, the 
moral and the emotional parts of our nature have been in a great measure 
overlooked or placed in the back-ground as of but little importance. As a 
consequence, among educated men (so called) we often find moral dwarfs or 
monsters, physical imbecilities, hermaproditic malformations; a well-deve- 
loped intellect matched with a puny frame, or perhaps a mind and body 
erect and noble, united with a perverted conscience and a depraved heart. 
Now, a true education is a full and proper development of all the faculties 
and powers of the individual; not only a full, but a proper development, a 
development based not merely upon the nature of the faculties, but also 
upon the relations the individual sustains through those faculties to every- 
thing in the universe—to time and eternity—to God Himself. 

Education, then, is & means of promoting personal cultivation and im- 
provement, social regeneration, and public national growth and life; and 
any system which fails to provide for all of these ends is essentialiy defect- 
ive, and cannot be relied on to make truly educated men and women. In 
future numbers we shall consider our common school system with reference 
to the principles stated above. 
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Tue fall term of the public school in Palmyra, Jefferson Co., closed on the 
16th of last month with a pic-nic, in which parents, teachers and children 
participated. At 2 o’clock, P. M., the pupils were formed in procession at 
the school-house, when marshaled by the teachers and assistants, and led 
by the Palmyra cornet band, they marched to Wisconsin Hall, and being 
joined by the parents and patrons of the school, they were comfortably 
seated and listened to short addresses from Mr. J. M. Bingham, town super- 
intendent; the Rev. Mr. Waldo; the Rev. Mr. Dye; J. Carpenter and P. 
H. Turner, Esqrs., and others; after which they proceeded to dispose of the 
abundant supply of eatables with which the tables were loaded ; listening 
at times to inspiring strains from the band, who sustained the reputation 
acquired by winning three premiums at County Fairs the present season. 

All passed off pleasantly; all were highly gratified and encouraged to 
work with renewed vigor to sustain and elevate our system of free schools. 
Much praise is due to the principal of the higher department, Mrs. S. A. 
Emory, for the faithfulness with which she has performed her duties, for 
the progress which her pupils have made in their studies, and for the influ- 
ence which she has had socially and morally over those committed to her 
charge. During the two terms that she has presided over the higher depart- 
ment, not a difficulty has arisen, no hard feelings have been engendered; 
she has secured the esteem of the parents, and the respect and affection of 
the pupils. Though the school-rooms have been crowded, especially the 
primary department, (there being often seventy on the seats at once,) yet 
the teacher, Miss Clara G. Turner, has acquitted herself creditably, and 
considering her youth and inexperience, (this being her first essay at teach- 
ing) has done a good work. It would be well for our schools generally if 
such gatherings as this were more common, if parents would visit the 
schools, make parties for the children, and give tangible evidence of regard 
for the teachers, who, in many instances, uncheered by a kind look or an 
encouraging word, are faithfully striving to do the greatest work devolved 
upon a human being—the work of educating the children of our country. 


A Tracners’ Institute was held at Wautoma, the county seat of Wau- 
shara Co., the second week of October. A goodly number of teachers, 
town superintendents, and friends of education were present, and much 
interest was manifested by the citizens generally. We were present, and 
were much gratified to see the progress which has been made in the right 
direction in so new a place as Wautoma. They have a comfortable, well- 
arranged building, comprising two departments for school purposes, and 
they have commenced the erection of a large addition for another depart- 
ment. They have employed two teachers for a year past, Mr. J. M. Fry and 
Miss Delia Blodgett, and intend to employ three in the future. 

We were hospitably entertained by Mr. Moses Barrett and his excellent 
lady, both of whom have been engaged in teaching in times past, and are 
intelligent active friends of popular education. The present encouraging 
state of things in regard to education in Wautoma, is the result of the per- 
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severing efforts of a few persons, among whom Mr. Barrett is conspicuous 
for zeal and energy. Wautoma is a pleasant, flourishing place, situated near 
the center of the county, on the White River; has a good water power, & 
healthy location and good society. We were promised a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the institute but have not received it yet; will publish them 
next month. 

On our way to Wautoma stopped at Horicon, and spent half a day in friend 
Pickett’s school. We were much gratified at the order and discipline mani- 
fested in the exercises, and are satisfied that the people of Horicon have 
been fortunate in securing so able and efficient a teacher. Spent part of a 
day at Juneau, the county seat of Dodge Co. Mr. W. R. Kinyon has been 
teaching at this place for a year past, and has given general satisfaction. 
Mr. James Thorn has been engaged for the ensuing year. The school com- 
menced on the 26th ult. 


A corrEsponpEnT at Hudson, St. Croix Co., writes as follows: “The 
inhabitants of Hudson, considering the present hard times, are pushing for- 
ward educational interests with commendable energy. The schools are as 
yet organized under the general law, but a petition will be presented to the 
next legislature for a special act. The school accommodations as yet consist 
of a building two stories high, furnished with ordinary seats and black- 
boards, but destitue of all apparatus, maps or library, except Webster's 
Dictionary. The school is graded into a ‘preparatory’ and ‘high school’ 
department. 

A hope is entertained that its prospects will assume a brighter appearance 
by the close of the year. S. 8. B. 


A corresPonDENT sends us the following queries. They relate to topics 
of vital importance to parents, teachers and pupils. We trust to receive 
answers to them in time for publication in the December number of the 
Journal : 

Query.—Is no school at all better than an attempt to teach in miserably 
constructed, miserably located, and densely crowded school-houses ? 

Query,—Suppose a pupil to be pursuing three studies, what part of the 
day may be profitably spent in recitation ? 

Query.—Is it possible to do away with all communications in school? 
If so, by what means is it to be brought about ? 


PLATTEVILLE has at last taken another good step in the right direction, 
and she may soon expect to be furnished with a good public school-house. 

At the last annual meeting it was voted to raise a tax of $1000, and to 
appropriate (if the Legislature will grant permission) the $1000 coming 
from the State for the purchase of a site, and for commencing the erection 
of a suitable school edifice. Nor wil! the matter rest until Platteville is fur- 
nished with as good school accommodations as any town in the State, for 
her citizens mean to sustain the reputation they enjoy of carrying forward 
to successful completion whatever they undertake. ie 
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Ws learn that J. J. M. Angear has beon engaged as principal of the Ber- 
lin Union School for another year. 


Mr. S. S. Benedict, of Grand Spring, Dane Co., has removed to Hudson, 
St. Croix, Co., and taken charge of the city schools. 


We learn that a well-attended and interesting teachers’ institute was held 
at Omro early in October. We have not seen a copy of the proceedings, 
but understand that a good deal of interest was manifested by parents and 
citizens generally, the evening meetings being largely attended. Mr. J. G. 
McMynn was present two days, and lectured on one of the evenings. 


An institute was also held at Sheboygan Falls, in Sheboygan Co., at 
which a good feeling prevailed, but the attendance was not very large on 
account of the weather, it being quite rainy. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Weuxs’ Fawiiiar Science. Familiar science, or the scientific explanation of the 
principles of natural and physical science, and their practical and familiar applica- 
tions to the employments and necessities of common life. Illustrated with upwards 
of one hundred and sixty engravings. By Davip Wetus, A. M. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson, 124 Arch Street. New York: Putnam & Co., 321 Broadway. 
For general reading, and as a book of reference, this volume is unsurpassed by any 

work with which we are acquainted. It should be in every family library and on the 

desk of every teacher. 


Common Scnoous oF CincinnattI. Twenty-eighth Annual Report for the school 
year ending July 6th, 1857, and various supplementary documents, exhibiting the 
condition of the schools. 

We learn from this document that there are 240 teachers employed in the public 
schools, whose salaries amount to $103,707 44. Total expenditures on account of 
schools for the past year, $208,064 65. The following table exhibits the number of 
children, and the number attending school: 


White youth between 4 and 21 years, - - - - - 45,169 
Colored “ a = aa ee a ae - - 1,365 
White youth attending district schools, - - - - 12,198 
S ae a private ‘“ - - - - - 12,198 
< “ notattendingany “ - - - - = 432 


There are many valuable suggestions in the reports which comprise a large part of 
the document. We quote from the report of Cyrus KNow.ron, Principal of Huges’ 
High School, a paragraph in regard to the mingling of the sexes in the recitation 
room: “ The mingling of the sexes in the recitation room has continued to attract 
our attention, in removing from discipline its repulsive harshness, and rendering it 
effective; in cultivating a firm and manly dependence upon proper principles, without 
detracting any thing from the delicacy so beautiful in the female character; in check- 
ing the growth of the baser feelings, and inciting both sexes to wider and more solid 
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aequirements, we continue to think the plan most beneficial and wholesome in its 
results.” We shall hereafter present more copious extracts from the able report of the 
saperintendent, ANpDREw J. Ricxorr, Esq. 


Tae Atiantic Montnuiy. Devoted to literature, art, and politics. November, 1857. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 13 Winter Street. 

We have received from the publishers the first number of this new candidate for the 
public favor. It is not a flashy compend of “light literature,” nor a picture book, 
and therefore may not command the attention of the frivolous, superficial, butterflies 
of fashion, nor secure the regard of overgrown boys and girls, but if in its future it 
shall fulfil the promises given and implied in this first number, we are much mistaken 
in the American mind, if it does not secure an extended patronage, and exert a power- 
ful influence in the realms of literature and art. It comprises in its list of contribu- 
tors the names of the ablest and most popular writers of the day, such as W. H. 
Prescott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. C. Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Gaskell, &e. 

For sale by booksellers, periodical dealers and newsmen, at 25 cents a number, and 
tent by mail, post-paid, to subscribers, by the publishers, Messrs. P. 8. & Co., for one 
year, on the receipt of three dollars. 


ADVANTAGES oF CotiEeGes. An address delivered before the Philomathean Society 
of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., on July 15th, 1857, by CourTLANDT VANVERE- 
SELAER, D. D, 

A sound and able address, presenting with clearness and force the benefits resulting 
to individuals, the community and the State, from the establishment of a good 

College. 


Tae AMERICAN Epucator. A practical monthly journal for the Teacher, the Farmer, 
and the Family. Wuititam H. Boyp, Proprietor and Publisher, 346 Broadway, 
New-York. Vol. 1. No.2. October, 1857. 

A new enterprise on a new plan, comprising an educational, an agricultural, and a 
home department. Qne feature, “ The Spirit of the School Journals,” we like very 
much. It consists of condensed extracts from the most important articles in the 
various educational journals of the country. The present number contains a likeness 
of Dr. Nort, a view of Union College, and a view of the Union School Building, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Price, 50 cente a year. 











